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forms of existence and subsistence, and validity; and Professor 
Urban has drawn it repeatedly in these papers. In view of this 
distinction, we may say that value does not exist or subsist, but 
that it is nevertheless real, its reality consisting in its validity. Yet 
Professor Urban sees here an antinomy. After having, as the reader 
might suppose, accepted (at least for the purposes of the present 
discussion) the doctrine that being and validity are two separate 
and distinct forms of objectivity (and therefore, of reality), he 
finds an " antinomy " in the circumstance that value possesses one 
of them, but not the other. There is, in fact, no antinomy present, 
so long as the distinction on which the argument of these articles is 
predicated is adhered to. 

D. Warren Fisher. 
Princeton University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Elements of Folk Psychology. Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by 

Edward Leroy Schaub. London and New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1916. Pp. xxiii -\- 532. 

The reactions of the reader upon this book vary significantly as 
he travels through it. At the beginning he accepts in good faith the 
author's word that it is a work of folk psychology; before he is half 
through he is convinced that it is more Kulturgeschichte than Volker- 
psychologie, more descriptive than explanatory in psychological 
terms; at the end he scarcely cares what the title is and is ready to 
declare that if this is not philosophy of history (Wundt denies that 
it is) , at any rate real philosophy of history will have to reenter the 
forum of human respect by this portal. Taking it as covering the 
border-zone between social psychology and culture history it appears 
more orderly than Lippert's Kulturgeschichte or Sumner's Folkways, 
more comprehensive than Tylor's Primitive Culture, less challenging 
and creative than the works of either the great English "animists" 
(Tylor and Frazer) or their French critics (Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, 
etc.). 

The contents of the work split into four unequal parts following 
the author's analysis of human development into four stages, the 
primitive, the totemic, the heroistic, the humanistic. Naturally, since 
these stages imply an evolutionary sequence, they are not water-tight; 
for example, the term primitive can only be relative, and each suc- 
cessive stage carries in it the germs of a new order of culture. While 
this method of exposition suffers from a certain vagueness with re- 
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gard to the definitions and boundaries of the stages, it gains enor- 
mously through treating the phenomena of each step as a more or less 
organic complex. It is this fact, perhaps, more than any other that 
might entitle the work to be called folk psychology ; but it is at the 
same time the soundest reason for classifying it with the work of 
Comte or Spencer. 

Precisely because each stage of social evolution is a complex, it 
is difficult to reduce it to a single characteristic mark; recall Comte 's 
attempt. Wundt is no more successful. In one place he writes: "In 
this relative sense, we may doubtless say of the three eras following 
that of primitive man, that totemism is the age of the satisfaction of 
wants, the heroic age, that of art, and the succeeding period of the 
development of humanity, that of science" (p. 448). But his own 
exposition transcends the limits of these narrow categories. Man is 
in the primitive state "so long as he is essentially limited in his imme- 
diate means of support to that which nature directly offers him or to 
the labor of his own hands" (p. 121). His intelligence, while not 
intrinsically inferior to that of civilized man, operates in a restricted 
sphere; his morality depends on his environment; he is peaceable 
because there is little to fight about; he is monogamous by circum- 
stance; the emotion of fear is regnant, and expresses itself in belief 
in magic and demons; his social organization is rudimentary and 
static, largely, shall we say, because of his damned wantlessness — the 
classic charge against the poor! 

The second, or Totemic Age, is zoomorphic rather than demonic, 
and manifests a considerable degree of more or less spontaneous in- 
stitutional activity. Several new factors enter, notably cross-fertili- 
zation of cultures, migration, invention, and cults, particularly 
fetishism and ancestor worship. But totemism itself gives the dis- 
tinctive color to this age. Out of it develops a rich crop of social 
phenomena : dominant personalities, leading to permanent leaders 
and the chieftainship ; the taboo, particularly the privilege taboo ; 
tribal organization, warfare, migrations, exogamous marriage, polyg- 
amy, group marriage, paternal descent, and Marchen-Myths. Two 
significant developments in this age provide the means for transcend- 
ing it, namely, the passing of the sacred animal into the useful 
animal, and ancestor worship. 

The third stage, the Age of Heroes and Gods, is marked off by the 
predominance of individual personality, the origin of real religion, 
the rise of the state, custom, law and individual rulership ; by folk 
migrations, plough culture, breeding of domesticated animals, private 
property and social differentiation based upon it, division of labor, 
war, slaves, trade, colonization, military organization, cities, the 
patriarchal family, the hero-god, the world beyond, and art. In 
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brief, conscious or telic, contrasted with spontaneous, social organiza- 
tion, and national religions — these are the achievements of this age. 
The hero-god was necessarily national and local because he was a 
fusion of local fears (the demon) and local ideals (the hero). Wundt 
improves upon Voltaire's famous aphorism by the declaration that 
"the god was not created directly in the image of a man, but rather 
in that of the hero, man idealized" (p. 371). While art is not the 
only hall-mark of thjs stage, it plays a considerable role. The "heroic 
age includes the two most important epochs in the entire history of 
art. These are the origin of a true religious art, and the attainment 
of an esthetic independence which allows art to extend its influence 
to all departments of human life" (p. 450). 

The final age, the Development to Humanity, is, frankly, only a 
becoming, perhaps never attainable. But the steps toward that goal 
include four progressive evidences of the "gradual rise of feelings 
of humanity"; world empires, world culture, world religions, and 
world history. This is the least satisfactory section of the book, 
partly because of its almost inevitable vagueness, and partly because 
of the impossibility of compressing so complex an analysis into fifty 
pages. The history of the last three years also heightens the note of 
wistfulness in it and reinforces the author's admission that human 
imperfection makes doubtful the realization of such a level of world 
consciousness. 

The particular merits of the book proceed from the author's 
masterly power of synthesis, his clarity of thought (aided by careful 
translation), his clear-cut classifications and his organic method. 
Particularly welcome are his rejection of naive nature-phenomena 
explanations of religion and mythology, his contradiction of the 
"natural aversion of house mates" theory of exogamy, and his criti- 
cisms of rationalistic theories by which civilized notions are projected 
upon the plane of primitive thought to interpret primitive practises. 
It must be admitted, however, that men like Levy-Bruhl have per- 
formed this latter service even more thoroughly and constructively. 
While it would no doubt have been unsafe to posit that humanity has 
evolved universally through a set of fixed sequences such as Wundt 
has here marked out, yet the whole argument would have gained con- 
viction if he had suggested which people have and which have not 
actually climbed this ladder in just the prescribed order. Otherwise 
we are left almost where the Hegelian philosophy of history dropped 
us. Are we sure, for instance, that totemism is a real universal or 
that monogamy is a universal primitive trait or that human always 
succeeds animal sacrifice? 

In such a broad and schematic treatment certain debatable issues 
were inevitable. For example, the "motives" offered in explanation 
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of polygamy (p. 43) are highly insufficient and reveal the weakness 
of any purely psychological explanation. Similarly, the discussion of 
couvade (p. 198). Again the horde theory of primitive society is 
dismissed a little too cavalierly (p. 47). Moreover, nobody is justi- 
fied by present evidence in calling the gorilla monogamous. In the 
discussion of primitive domestic life certain evidence is omitted 
which makes the assumption of permanent monogamy less justifiable. 
Wundt recognizes the pygmies as real primitives, but fails to con- 
sider their anything but steady matrimonial habits. Again, the 
Negritos whom he credits with monogamy are just as polygamous 
as circumstances permit. Hence the necessity for qualifying his 
marriage sequence (monogamy, polyandry, group marriage, polyg- 
amy, monogamy) by beginning with intermittent or natural pair 
marriage (more or less fragile and promiscuous pairing) and arriv- 
ing at real or ethical monogamy. 

"We are left still in doubt as to why the dead person becomes a 
demon to primitive men. Wundt (p. 82) says it is because they re- 
gard life "as something that, in part, continues in some mysterious 
manner to dwell within the corpse, and, in part, hovers about, invis- 
ible, in its vicinity." But this tells us nothing more than the bare 
fact. It is no explanation. Yet it is a foundation stone to the whole 
subsequent argument. The same criticism applies to his discussion 
of fetishism. Part of the trouble, I suspect, lies in his failure to 
reckon with that whole set of facts which we are learning to call 
energism or dynamism, those beliefs in "mysterious emanation," 
mana, orenda, wakanda, manitou, etc., which are so widespread. It 
is significant that nowhere in the book can we find any mention of 
the work of Codrington, Jones, Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, and others 
who have utilized these phenomena in getting back of the primitive 
mind. That is to say, the author is still too deeply infused with 
orthodox animism. This is perhaps the capital lacuna in the whole 
work. Another almost equally grave oversight is the omission of all 
reference to Frazer's work in the discussion (p. 436) of sacrificial 
death of representative deities. No less striking is the overlooking 
of the aleatory or luck element in primitive thought, so ably handled 
by Sumner in his Folkways. Still another curious slip is the assump- 
tion (p. 41) that discussions of Morgan's theory of classificatory rela- 
tionships have overlooked the fact that they were based not upon 
kinship, but upon age. Indeed, this is one of the stock arguments 
against Morgan, and is one of the points involved in Rivers 's rehabili- 
tation of him. (Why, by the way, is Lewis invariably called Lewes 
Morgan, and why is his book called Ancient Humanity in one place 
(p. 38) and, correctly, Ancient Society in another?) 

Wundt rejects the degeneration hypothesis which would account 
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for fetishism as decadent religion. He makes much of the develop- 
ment of gods out of demons, but overlooks the reverse process and its 
psychological explanation : that is to say, the policy of deliberate 
depreciation by the conquerors of the deities of the conquered, by 
which they become demons, satyrs, deuces, etc. 

The sections on totemic and heroistic religion will demand the 
most respectful hearing, for they abound in shrewd generalizations 
and flashes of insight. The parallelisms between Christianity and 
Buddhism (pp. 497 ff.) are particularly illuminating. The preten- 
sions of monotheistic religions are laid low in this passage (p. 354) : 
"The fact is undeniable that philosophy alone really exhibits an 
absolute monotheism. A pure monotheistic belief probably never 
existed in the religion of any people, not even in that of the Israel- 
ites." Both students of comparative religion and folk literature 
will find much to ponder over in the discussion of Marchen, myths, 
sagas, and legends. A typical and suggestive generalization crops 
out of that discussion, namely, the saint legend is distinctively more 
primitive than the real heroic saga; its tendency is retrogressive, 
towards a return to the Marchen stage of myth (p. 383). 

On the whole, this is a book of great power and tremendous 
sweep, and withal highly readable. But its appeal can hardly be 
so wide as it deserves. For it is decidedly beyond the beginner, par- 
ticularly in the discussion of totemic social organization, and in gen- 
eral by its lack of summaries or other crutches. And it offers no 
inducement to the specialist except as a general review, since it 
eschews all references and bibliographies. Moreover, there are sev- 
eral rather tiresome repetitions, necessitated no doubt by the archi- 
tectural plan of the argument itself. But it should prove very valu- 
able to the general trained reader and to those workers whose inter- 
ests require an occasional foray into the field of genetic sociology. It 
offers much also to the comparative religionists. 

The translator, Professor Schaub, has rendered a notable service 
with distinction, for the text reads like an original. Here and there, 
however, slips in proof-reading mar its quality (e. g., pp. 197, 344, 
428). And I confess that the constant reiteration of the phrase 
"I refer to . . ." is a depressant. Arthur J. Todd. 

University of Minnesota. 

Man: An Adaptive Mechanism. George W. Crile. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xvi + 387. 
Dr. Crile gives us a theoretical interpretation of the recent studies 
in the action of thyroid and adrenals viewed as part of the evolu- 
tionary explanation of life. After a preliminary statement of the 



